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Bos SAmuELs, UC-AFT PRESIDENT 


Understanding the US financial meltdown 


rumors they are hearing about certain 
deals making or not making money are 
true. When these rumors turn out to be 
true and the deals succeed, everyone is 
happy; however, when things go bad, 
the whole pyramid scheme starts to fall 
apart, and this is where we are today. 
In the bailout package pushed by 
President Bush and promoted by con- 
gressional Democrats, every effort was 
made to keep this global craps game go- 
ing, and since people were afraid of the 


whole campaign finance system (legal- 
ized bribery) and our nation’s depen- 
dence on legalized gambling (Wall Street) 
to fuel our economy. We also need a tax 
system that rewards savings and raises 
the rates on capital gains. Unfortunately, 
the rich will get richer and the poor will 
get poorer unless we adopt more trans- 
parent and just economic policies. 


to untangle some of the economic 

issues that we are currently facing 
as a nation. One problem with news 
coverage and political discussions about 
the recent financial crisis is that several 
different but related issues have been 
confused. While most people think of 
the situation as a credit crunch caused 


[&= to use my president’s column 


By | ey ] 77 saan 4. i I 
Bob Samuels is a lecturer in UCLA’s 


Writing Programs. 


by the sub-prime mortgage fiasco, the 
problem really stems from the mixing 
of debt, credit, gambling, greed, and 
deregulation. In short, during the last 
several years, Americans’ salaries have 
not caught up with inflation, and so 
most citizens are now borrowing to pay 
for homes, college, medical bills, energy 
costs, and other essential expenses. 
Since we are spending more than 
we are making, we are going to our lo- 
cal loan shark (who may actually work 
in Helsinki), and we are willing to pay 
incredible rates of interest for the cash 
we need to live the lifestyles to which we 
have become accustomed. In turn, our 
loan shark is not interested in making a 
measly 6% on our loans, so he jacks it up 
to 20% after a couple of years, but this is 
not all he does. He takes the money you 
have promised to pay him, and he goes 
to another bank and takes out a loan 
that is valued at thirty times the amount 
of your original loan. He then uses this 
money to buy insurance on your loan 
in case you cannot pay the incredibly 
high costs of the interest. Then, he turns 
around and divides up your loan and the 
insurance into many different parts, com- 
bines these parts with other loans and 
other objects he wants to sell and insure, 
and exchanges this package of securities 
for another package of financial interests. 
Making matters more complicated, 
the whole time these strange deals are 
being made, the same people are bet- 
ting huge sums of money (including 
your money) on whether they think the 


whole economy collapsing, they agreed 
to probably the worst piece of economic 
legislation ever produced in America. 
Not only does this expensive plan give 
money to the people who have the gam- 
bling problem, it promises to keep the 
games mostly unregulated. 

What should have been done is to 
move as much of the credit market out- 
side the craps game and help the home- 
owners who are in debt to get out of debt. 
By restructuring mortgages and setting 
up a national credit bank, the first two 
problems could have been solved. How- 
ever, Washington decided to put the for- 
mer head of a major investment bank in 
charge of the whole project, even though 
he is one of the major players who got us 
into the mess. 


The Democrats could have seized 
this moment to push through a new 
deal, but they decided to cave to their 
loyal Wall Street funders. The rest of us 
will pay the price for this latest show of 
political pandering. I hate to say it, but 
the biggest contributors to the McCain 
and Obama campaigns are investment 
banks (see OpenSecrets.org), and one of 
the results of the bailout package was an 
increase in campaign funds to the people 
who supported the deal. 

Ultimately, what has to change is our 
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Librarians reopen contract over economic issues 


by Mike Rotkin, Unit 17 chief negotiator 


n November 6, 2008, the UC- 
(ar will reopen bargaining 

with the university administra- 
tion on behalf of the professional librar- 
ians (Unit 17). Last spring, the librarians 
were successful in settling all of the non- 
economic issues in the contract. 

Because members of the librarian 
unit were so highly mobilized and out- 
spoken about their concerns, we were 
successful in defeating an attempt by the 
administration to replace the existing 
step system, used in library promotions, 
with a bonus/range system that would 
have been more likely to result in capri- 
cious promotion decisions by library ad- 
ministrators. We also turned back other 
attempts to reduce the professional sta- 
tus of librarians, and we were successful 
in creating the first limits on workload 
abuse in the librarian unit, as well as in 
creating other positive changes in work- 
ing conditions for librarians. 


Wages still on the table 

This fall, the librarians will be bar- 
gaining over the remaining economic 
issues, including salaries, professional 
development fund levels, and childcare 
support and tuition waivers for library 
employees. There is a general consensus 
that the first two issues are the most 
critical in this round of bargaining. 

Frankly, there have been better 
times to enter bargaining over economic 
issues. However, despite the major melt- 
down in the world economy and, more 
specifically, the still unresolved budget 
crisis facing the state of California, there 
is compelling evidence that the Uni- 
versity of California has the financial 
resources necessary to provide its librar- 
ians with critically needed increases in 
both salaries and professional develop- 
ment support. 

The University investments are 
reported to be relatively strong despite 
the stock market and financial market 
crashes. The University is sitting on bil- 
lions of dollars of unrestricted funds that 
it chooses to allocate primarily to new 
building projects and golden parachutes 


for top administrators rather than to 
necessary support for continuing opera- 
tions. 

UC’s administration has settled 
major contracts with hospital workers, 
police, University legal counsel, and 
other units after the news about the US 
financial crisis; and, despite all of the 
talk about the need for major campus 
budget cuts, top administrators and pet 


Below-market pay a problem 

The impact of falling so far behind 
the rest of the labor market is felt not 
just by librarians and their families, who 
have a harder and harder time making 
ends meet, but by the UC libraries as 
institutions. Both recruitment and reten- 
tion of the best professional librarians is 
becoming a problem at UC. 

The result is an increasing number 


\ 


~ UC Riverside librarian Michael Yonezawa (center) speaking at a 


projects continue to receive salary and 
budget increases. 

As official fact-finding studies have 
found again and again, at UC the ques- 
tion is not whether there is enough 
money for decent labor settlements, but 
whether or not the administration be- 
lieves such settlements are a priority. 

There is a growing mountain of evi- 
dence that the UC libraries and the li- 
brarians and other staff who work there 
are being starved of resources. Salaries 
for UC librarians are now tens of thou- 
sands of dollars a year behind salaries 
for comparable positions at the Califor- 
nia State University (CSU) system, and 
well below salary levels for comparable 
work at many community colleges and 
public libraries in California. 


union coalition rally this October. 


of failed searches, growing vacancies, 
exploding workload demands, falling 
morale for the remaining librarians, and 
a decline in the relative ranking of UC 
libraries among research libraries. Stu- 
dents, faculty, staff, and the general pub- 
lic in California suffer when the UC li- 
braries are unable to attract and/or keep 
the most qualified professional staff. The 
model of low pay, rapid turnover, use of 
temporary workers, and minimal service 
to customers might work in a Walmart 
(even if it is unfair to the employees 
there), but itis penny wise and pound 
foolish when it comes to running a ma- 
jor research library. Libraries work only 
when they can provide cutting-edge 


(continued on p. 4) 
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UCLA\‘s huge 
budget cuts 


by Bob Samuels, UC-AFT president 


his September, many new stu- 
| dents came to UCLA only to find 

out that they could not get into 
their required courses. In fact, the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science has declared 
that, due to the high costs of benefits 
for Senate faculty and career staff, it is 
running a huge budget deficit, and soa 
large number of classes will be cut this 
year. Making matters worse, these cuts 
were announced before the state bud- 
get was finally signed, and now a new 
round of cuts is being discussed. 

The big question is why UCLA does 
not have enough funds to support its 
basic teaching mission. Administrators 
will tell you that the state keeps cutting 
the UC budget and does not give enough 
money to fund any increase in enroll- 
ment. But, the same administrators also 
argue that these shortfalls have resulted 
in the recent increase in student fees. 

Moreover, only 13% of UCLA’s total 
budget comes from the state, and so we 
must ask, where does all of the other 
money come from and where does it go? 
For instance, who pockets all of the prof- 
its made by selling housing, parking, and 
services to students, faculty, and staff? 


Where’s the money? 

It seems that even though UC is a 
public institution, its budget remains 
opaque. However, it is clear that money 
that could be going to undergraduate in- 
struction is being spent on other projects. 
In order to help change this situation, 
UC-AFT has been working with student 
groups and other organizations to expose 
hidden aspects of the UCLA budget and 
to urge the chancellor to make sure that 
undergraduates get the courses they need 
so they can graduate on time. 

Part of the process of clarifying 
UCLA’s budget situation and other cam- 
puses involves determining how much it 
actually costs to educate an undergradu- 
ate student in the UC system. While the 
UC claims it costs them over $20,000 


Fred Lonidier, photo 


per undergrad each year, a study by UC 
Berkeley emeritus professor, Charles 
Schwartz, argued that the figure is closer 
to $7,000. Moreover, students are now 
paying over $8,000 in student fees and 
much more in out-of-state tuition. Once 
again, we need to know where the money 
is going. 

Schwartz and others believe that 
much of the money is going to cover the 
excessive increases of administrative 
costs in the UC system. While it is true 
that administrative costs have been ex- 
panding at a higher rate than other costs, 
we have also found a troubling trend of 
faculty renegotiating their salaries every 
year. 

This method of individual salary ne- 
gotiation not only increases the cost of to- 
tal compensation, it circumvents the peer 
review system and creates a privatized 
world of everyone for him- or herself. 
Currently, over 75% of the senate faculty 
are off the salary scale, and at UCLA, that 
figure is 100%. Clearly the system is bro- 
ken, but the solution is not to get rid of 
the salary scale, as many have suggested. 


Execs make out big 

In a recent study of salaries at 
UCLA, UC-AFT found that in 2006-07, 
26 people made more than $500,000 in 
total compensation, while 70 individu- 
als earned over $400,000. Furthermore, 
220 people at UCLA last year got over 
$300,000 and 810 made over $200,000, 
while 1,207 had a total compensation of 
over $170,000. 


Lecturer Maria Tillmanns (left) joins a UC Fat Cat in leafletting on the UCSD campus 


These are enormous sums, and they 
show why there is no money at UCLA 
left to perform the basic functions of the 
university. Parents, students, and faculty 
have to learn what is going on in this 
system, and they have to fight for a more 
just and transparent budget. 


Librarians’ contract 


(continued from p. 3) 


technological services, and these, in 
turn, rely upon highly trained and inno- 
vative professional employees. The low 
salaries and the low level of professional 
development support at UC libraries 
today threaten not only the mission of 
the UC libraries, but also that of the Uni- 
versity of California as a whole. 

Fortunately, UC librarians continue 
to be mobilized, and the entire unit will 
be working hard to educate their col- 
leagues at UC and the public in general 
about the current plight of the libraries 
and librarians at UC. Educational efforts 
and demonstrations are already under- 
way and more are planned as the bar- 
gaining process begins anew. In the end, 
the demands that we are making at the 
bargaining table are as important for the 
institution as they are for our members 
and their families. 


Mike Rotkin is a lecturer at UC Santa Cruz 
and serves as chief negotiator for the Unit 17 
librarians’ contract. 
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It wasn’t a compromise: lessons of the state budget battle 


by Marty Hittelman, California 
Federation of Teachers president 


n September 23, the governor 
(ser a fiscal plan that does 

nothing to support the long- 
term stability of vital California services. 
Such an unfortunate and shortsighted 
budget deal is the result of Republican 
intransigence and Democratic lack of 
resolve. It is also a recipe for damaging 
California’s future. 

Most press accounts are talking 
about the “compromise budget.” A 
compromise occurs when two or more 
parties meet somewhere in the middle. 
This budget deal doesn’t strike such a 
balance. It is simply a capitulation to the 
Republican legislators’ inflexible de- 
mand that the budget leave unaddressed 
the state’s underlying lack of adequate 
revenues. 
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Republican Assembly leader Mike 
Villines said, “We came out of our ideo- 
logical corners to pass a budget com- 
promise that restores funding to vital 
services depended upon by our state’s 
most vulnerable population.” This is un- 


true. The Democrats compromised when 
they offered a budget that, along with 

its proposal to tax people who make 
over $300,000 a year (worth $6 billion a 
year), included large cuts 


A meaningless majority 
The budget is also the product of 
the Democrats’ realization that their 
majority is meaningless — that democ- 
racy, as most Americans 


to public education and MS understand it, doesn’t hold 

hand wale TeThe dee, finally ate dates 
Vv : o-thirds vote to pass a 

corner and offered, along approved, cuts public budget. Only two other 


with his massive cuts and 
budget-control measures, 
a sales tax increase (also 


education by $3 
billion, imposes 


states require such a super- 
majority to pass a budget, 
and the past three months 


$6 billion). hundreds of millions should supply all the rea- 
The Republicans of- jy, cyts on the UC sons we need for joining 

fered nothing except their the other 47 in rejecting this 

mantra, “No new taxes.” and CSU SYS tems undemocratic mechanism. 

The budget deal passed [>IT =! We understand the 

by the Legislature is the sense of urgency and frus- 


product of this Great Refusal by the Re- 
publicans to compromise in the slightest, 
coupled with the Democrats’ nervous 
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CFT members demonstrate in front of the Berkeley Unified School District earlier this year. 


recognition that as the clock ticked and 
state payments stayed in the treasury, 
health clinics were closing, disabled 
people were going hungry, and commu- 
nity college students were dropping out 
of school. 


tration that led the legislative Democrats 
to capitulate, but that doesn’t excuse the 
result. The budget, as finally approved, 


cuts public education by $3 billion, im- 
poses hundreds of millions of dollars of 
cuts on the UC and CSU systems, and 
unnecessarily enlarges the governor’s 


(continued on p. 12) 
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anned Books Week: Celebrating the 
B Freedom to Read is observed during 

the last week of September each 
year. Held since 1982, the annual event 
reminds Americans not to take this pre- 
cious democratic freedom to read for 
granted. 

Banned Books Week (BBW) cel- 
ebrates the freedom to choose or the 
freedom to express one’s opinion, even 
if that opinion might be considered un- 
orthodox or unpopular, and stresses the 
importance of ensuring the availability 
of those unorthodox or unpopular view- 
points to all who wish to read them. 

After all, intellectual freedom can 
exist only where these two essential 
conditions are met. As the Intellectual 
Freedom Manual (ALA, 7th edition) 
states: “Intellectual freedom can exist 
only where two essential conditions are 


met: first, that all individuals have the 
right to hold any belief on any subject 
and to convey their ideas in any form 
they deem appropriate; and second, that 
society makes an equal commitment to 
the right of unrestricted access to infor- 
mation and ideas regardless of the com- 


Why Banned Books Week? 


munication medium used, the content of 
the work, and the viewpoints of both the 
author and receiver of information. 

Freedom to express oneself through 
a chosen mode of communication, in- 
cluding the Internet, becomes virtually 
meaningless if access to that information 
is not protected. Intellectual freedom 
implies a circle, and that circle is broken 
if either freedom of expression or access 
to ideas is stifled.” 


A challenge is an attempt to remove 
or restrict materials, based upon the 
objections of a person or group. A ban- 
ning is the removal of those materials. 
Challenges do not simply involve a per- 
son expressing a point of view; rather, 
they are an attempt to remove material 
from the curriculum or library, thereby 


A 
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UC Irvine librarians listen to the Banned Books Week “read out.” 


restricting the access of others. 

Due to the commitment of librarians, 
teachers, parents, students and other con- 
cerned citizens, most challenges are unsuc- 
cessful and most materials are retained in 
the school curriculum or library collection. 

Each year, the American Library As- 


UC-AFT’s librarians and | 
American Library Associeé 
Week in late September | 
recitation of passages fro 


books. 

The event gave lecturers and libr 
concern for challenged and banned tk 
pus community as intellectual worker 

Banned Books Week is a time in 
stores around the country celebrate 1 
readings and special events. Book lo 
readers recite passages from books | 
scriptive content, language, or subjex 

“| read banned books,” said Mitct 
ence Reference Department, and a | 
Sciences and Russian Studies. “Any' 
close their mind,” said Brown, a mer 
organizer of the “read out,” which is i 

Brown notes that authors such a: 
hold the record for number of books | 
J.K. Rowling for her positive portraya 
series. 

Other books that top the list of ba 
tory include “The Adventures of Huck 
use of language, particularly referenc 
sex education book by Robie Harris, 
children; and “I Know Why the Cage 
the description of rape she suffered < 

The ALA reports that there were | 
books from schools and public librari 
lenges are defined as formal, written 
school requesting that materials be r 
propriateness. 

Banned Books Week is sponsore 
sociation, the American Booksellers | 
American Library Association, the As 
and the American Society of Journali 

Next year’s 
Banned Books Week 
is scheduled to run 
from September 26 
through October 3, 
2009. 
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mber Brian Williams, a librarian at UC Irvine, reading 
Naked Lunch by William S. Burroughs. 


sociation (ALA) is asked why the week is 
called “Banned Books Week” instead of 
“Challenged Books Week,” since the major- 
ity of the books featured during the week 
are not banned, but “merely” challenged. 

There are two reasons. One, ALA does 
not “own” the name Banned Books Week, 
but is just one of several cosponsors of 
BBW,;; therefore, ALA cannot change the 
name without all the cosponsors agreeing 
to a change. Two, none want to do so, pri- 
marily because a challenge is an attempt 
to ban or restrict materials, based upon 
the objections of a person or group. A suc- 
cessful challenge would result in materials 
being banned or restricted. 

Although they were the targets of 
attempted bannings, most of the books 
featured during BBW were not banned, 
thanks to the efforts of librarians to 
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maintain them in their collections. 

Imagine how many more books 
might be challenged — and possibly 
banned or restricted — if librarians, teach- 
ers, and booksellers across the country 
did not use Banned Books Week each 
year to teach the importance of our First 
Amendment rights and the power of 
literature, and to draw attention to the 
danger that exists when restraints are 
imposed on the availability of informa- 
tion in a free society. 

For more information, including 
classroom materials about banned books, 
contact the ALA’s Office for Intellectual 
Freedom at 800-545-2433, ext. 4220, or 
visit <www.ala.org/bbooks>. — Re- 
printed with permission from the American 
Library Association. 
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Major appointment issues for 


UCLA lecturers 


ast year, UC-AFT discovered a 
L series of irregularities at UCLA 

that resulted in its taking strong 
actions to make the campus conform to 
the Unit 18 contract. At the start of the 
2007-08 school year, we discovered that 
many people had not received their ap- 
pointment letters notifying them of the 
results of their continuing appointment 
and merit reviews. 

UC-AFT representative Bill Quirk 
and I started contacting lecturers in 
several different departments, and we 
quickly discovered that no one got let- 
ters. Later, through the grievance pro- 
cess, we confirmed that many lecturers 
had not been reviewed for their merits 
and that some had not been reviewed for 
their continuing appointments. 

At our second grievance meeting, 
we were told that no one had been in 
charge of tracking the status of lecturers 
at UCLA and there was no integrated 
database that monitored the quarter 
count of people in Unit 18. We were also 
informed that due to the high rate of 
staff turnover at the College of Letters 


and Science, many review files had been 


lost, misplaced, or pushed aside. 


A representative of UCLA's Office of 


Academic Personnel admitted that she 


did not enforce the contract requirement 


that people needed to get written notifi- 


cation of the results of their continuing 
appointment and merit reviews, and 
she also added that some of the schools 
still have people on three-year contracts 


— despite her office’s attempt to correct 


this. 

Instead of filing many grievances, 
UC-AFT has decided to work with 
the UCLA Office of Academic Person- 


nel in order to make sure that proper 
procedures are enacted. UCOP is also 


monitoring the situation. Alan Karras, 
the union’s vice president for griev- 
ances, has spent many hours working on 
this process, and we hope to report next 


year that we have corrected many of the 
problems. Even so, we need lecturers to 


check their payroll documents and make 
sure that they know when their merit 
reviews are scheduled. — Bob Samiiiels 


A gathering of UC-AFT in San Diego. From left to right, Victor Wen-Hua Chen, Kimloan Hill, 
Ryan Jordan, Maria daVenza Tillmanns, Stephen Potts and Fred Lonidier. 


UC Labor Studies 
program defunded 
by governor 


n September 23, California 
Governor Schwarzeneg- 
ger vetoed the $5.4 million 


Miguel Contreras Labor Program, 
which includes the Institutes for 
Research on Labor and Employment 
and Centers for Labor Research and 
Education at Berkeley and UCLA, 
as well as the University of Califor- 
nia Labor Education and Research 
Fund. 

This was the only item he ve- 
toed in UC’s $3 billion budget, a 
clear sign that he singled out the 
program for political reasons. 

“UC-AFT opposed this veto, 
both because the program is valu- 
able, and because the action strikes 
at academic freedom,” noted Bob 
Samuels, the union’s president. 


An issue of academic 
freedom 

Over 400 UC faculty and staff 
have signed a statement protesting 
the cuts. Support- 
ers are mobilizing to 
restore funding and 
ensure that it does 
not get vetoed in fu- 
ture years. 

“Please contact 
your state representa- 
tives and ask them to 
fund the labor pro- 
grams,” added Samu- 
els. 

You can learn more 
about the situation 
from the UC Berkeley 
Labor Center’s page: 
<http:/ /laborcen- 
ter.berkeley.edu/ 
fundingveto.shtml>, 
where there are some 
simple actions you 
can take to support 
Labor Studies col- 
leagues. 
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UC Davis library funding fiasco 


By Axel Borg, UC-AFT Local 2023 
president 


ast year, an extraordinary re- 
| quest from the UC Office of the 

President (UCOP) set into motion 
an equally extraordinary series of oc- 
currences in the General Library at UC 
Davis. UCOP was preparing for librarian 
contract negotiations and realized that 
they did not have a clear understanding 
of just what librarians did at UC, or, for 
that matter, in major academic and re- 
search libraries. 

Their understanding of librarians 
was based entirely on what the univer- 
sity librarians (ULs) and the assistant and 
associate university librarians (AULs) 
told them in conjunction with past con- 
tract bargaining. However, what the ULs 
and AULs were telling UCOP differed 
significantly from what UCOP was hear- 
ing at the bargaining table. So to help 
UCOP’s bargaining team, a series of 
meetings were set up with Unit 17 librar- 
ians on each of the campuses. As you can 
imagine, this was not greeted with any 
sort of enthusiasm by the ULs and the 
AULs, but UCOP insisted and the meet- 
ings took place. UC Davis was the last 
campus scheduled, and we met at the 
end of November 2007. 


Librarians make the case 

For years, librarians in the General 
Library at Davis felt that we were signifi- 
cantly overworked and that the library’s 
collections budgets were increasingly 
inadequate to support the teaching and 
research mission of the campus. Since we 
had some time prior to meeting with the 
UCOP delegation, we decided that we 
needed facts and figures to support our 
contention that we were understaffed 
and underfunded. 

Who better than librarians to under- 
take such a project? It turned out that, 
with just a little effort and by tapping 
into the collective talent and experience 
of our members, we were able to docu- 
ment just how precipitous our decline 
has been. The Association of Research Li- 
braries (ARL) is composed of the top 113 


research libraries in the US and Canada. 
In 1986, the UC Davis library ranked 
24" among ARL libraries; twenty years 
later, we ranked 60". During the meeting 
between Unit 17 librarians and UCOP, 
representatives from UC Davis’ Human 
Resources, Office of Academic Person- 
nel, and library administration were 
present. In addition to the decline of the 
library, we testified to a corresponding 
drop in librarian morale. Management 
representatives promised to make things 
better, but nothing happened. 


Going to the next level 

We, the Unit 17 librarians, decided 
to take the initiative when it became 
clear the library administration was not 
going to alert the UC Davis faculty. In 
the absence of library administration 
leadership, we decided to advocate for 
the library. The first step was to inform 
the Davis faculty, and to that end we 
developed a factsheet on the library that 
illustrated how the library had been ne- 
glected over time and had declined rela- 
tive to its peer libraries. Before circulat- 
ing the factsheet, we provided copies to 
the library administration, and for that 
matter tried to engage the library ad- 
ministration in a constructive dialogue 
that would benefit both the library and 
the university. Unfortunately, we were 
repeatedly rebuffed. 

One librarian took the factsheet to 
the chair of the Academic Senate to raise 
faculty awareness about the state of the 
library. The chair immediately under- 
stood its significance, and this led to 
the formation by the Academic Senate’s 
Davis division of a special library task 
force charged with looking into the bud- 
get and staffing of Shields Library. 

The task force issued its report, The 
Library in Crisis, on July 22, 2008, which 
observes: 

“1) This task force owes its existence 
to a representation made by line librar- 
ians (i.e., librarians not in the library ad- 
ministration) to the chair of the Senate. 
This, in itself, speaks volumes about the 
lack of consultation between the library 
and the faculty. While some faculty were 


aware that the library was no longer 
serving their individual needs, neither 
they nor, especially, the faculty library 
committees had any idea of the extent of 
the library’s decline. Why? 

“2) The General Library budget has 
been static for the last fifteen years in nom- 
inal dollar terms. In effect, this represents 
a decline in library funding with serious 
consequences for research and learning. 

“3) Most important is the library’s 
lack of communication about its bud- 
get. While library committees are told 
whether the projected budget for the 
coming year will increase or decrease 
the library’s funds, the committees 
are not told: how the projected budget 
compares to any budget other than 
that of the current year (thus making 
it impossible for committees to discern 
long-term trends); how the current bud- 
get affects the various areas which the 
library serves (and such information was 
given to the college library committees 
in the days of the university librarian’s 
predecessor); and what the long-term 
trend of funding for the various areas 
is. Without such budgetary information, 
the library committees work in the dark 
and are therefore powerless. The library 
administration’s failure to provide the 
library committees with the budgetary 
information they need to do their work 
is the counterpart, at the committee 
level, of the administration’s withdrawal 
from shared governance.” (p.13) 

Clearly this report by the Senate 
Library Task Force is a condemnation of 
the library administration’s stewardship 
of the library and questions its ability 
to satisfy the call for accountability and 
transparency that Mark Yudof has made 
as the UC president. 

While the trickle down theory of 
economics has been discredited, we 
seem to be testing a trickle down theory 
of ethics, that is to say transparency 
and accountability. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the new practices Yudof 
is instituting will trickle down to the 
administration of the General Library at 


(continued on p. 10) 


UC Davis. 
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What happens now? There have 
been several articles in the campus 
newspaper, the California Aggie, and 
one in the Davis town paper, the Davis 
Enterprise. When questioned about the 
flat library budget over the last 15 years, 
Helen Henry, associate university librar- 
ian for administrative services, said that 
“while she agreed the library is em- 
barked on a troubling trend, the budget- 
ing process is comprehensive and fair.. 
.. There are a lot of consultations and a 
lot of input from across the university, 
she said. I find this budget process to 
be very inclusive, very participatory 
and very transparent.” (California Aggie, 
March 14, 2008) 

Regarding planning for budget 
cuts as a result of the state budget crisis, 
Henry added, “The library administra- 


tion has been asked to prepare for at 
least a 7 percent permanent funding cut 
next year, though final numbers will not 
be known until the state budget is final- 
ized. .. .If we even have a flat budget, 
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it’s almost equivalent to a budget cut.” 
(California Aggie, May 2, 2008). 


Pressure brings concessions 
After the library submitted its plan 
for meeting a target cut of $1.162 million, 
the UC Davis resource management and 
planning review stated, with regard to 
the library, “The Academic Senate Li- 
brary Committee has expressed its alarm 
to the Interim Provost and Executive 
Vice Chancellor Horwitz at the proposed 
library budget reduction, particularly 
in regard to its effect on acquisition and 
maintenance of scholarly materials. The 
acquisition process is cumulative, and 
even a short term reduction will create a 
hole in UC Davis’s research library col- 
lection limiting scholarly access.” 
Barbara Horowitz, Interim Provost 
and Executive Vice Chancellor said the 
reduction would be revised to 3%, or 


$500,000, instead of the original 7%, 
$1.162 million target. 

Concerning the declining numbers 
of librarians and library staff, Henry 
added,” We're helping to support and 
augment our materials budget with sal- 
ary savings, and we’ve had to use some 
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of that salary saving for collections.” 
(California Aggie, October 9, 2008.) 

The Library in Crisis notes that, from 
1991/92 to 2006/07, librarian FTE has 
declined from 76 to 59 and library staff 
FTE has declined from 204 to 144, while 
library student employee FTE has in- 
creased from 64 to 70: “As library funds 
tighten, collections can only be main- 
tained at the price of reduction in staff- 
ing. This can be seen in lower numbers 
of FTE librarians and staff and attempts 
to remedy the situation by employing 
more students.” 


Challenges remain 

It seems that the library administra- 
tion is making up for its lack of advoca- 
cy for the General Library by sacrificing 
librarian and library staff positions to 
keep up a modicum of library collection 
development. It is also become evident 
in recent weeks that the library 
administration has reacted to 
the Unit 17 librarian’s advocacy 
efforts by circling the wagons, 
closing down and hardening its 
attitude towards the line librar- 
ians. 

The Senate task force report, 
The Library in Crisis, is the result 
of line librarians — aka Unit 17 
librarians — ferreting out infor- 
mation, analyzing it and present- 
ing it in a manner that clearly 
shows the decline of the General 
Library at UC Davis. 

Furthermore, it represents a 
significant number of librarians 
stepping forward, taking risks, 
and moving out of their comfort 
zone to inform the faculty. In this 
sense, the Unit 17 librarians at 
UC Davis have taken on a lead- 
ership role vacated by the library 
administration. 

To echo the fictional character 
Howard Beale in the movie Net- 
work: We're mad as hell and we’re not 
gonna take it anymore! 


Alex Borg works on the Davis campus as a 
science librarian and is president of UC-AFT 
Local 2023. 


410, 


Albert Einstein, 
charter member 
of AFT Local 
552, Princeton 
University, com- 
ments in 1938 
on why he joined 


the union. 
“Il consider it 
important, in- 


deed, urgently 
necessary, for 
intellectual 
workers to get 
together, both 
to protect their 
own economic 
status and, 
also, generally 
speaking, to 
secure their 
influence in 
the political 
field.” 
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executive powers. It also, 
after an initial small re- 
duction of two corporate 
tax loopholes, opens them 
wider than ever, which 
will cost the state billions 
of dollars yearly. 

The California Federa- 
tion of Teachers believes 
there are two necessary 
approaches to the state 
budget conundrum. The 
first is progressive tax pol- 
icies that ask those with 
the most (the wealthiest 
top one percent of income 
earners, people who make 
more than $300,000 per 
year) to pay a bit more, 
and to close corporate tax 
loopholes. 

Polls consistently 
show that Californians are willing to ac- 


Lessons of the state budget battle 
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cept either tax 


proposal — this 
progressive 
option, or a re- 
gressive sales 
tax — rather 
than borrow or 
cut. But these 
reasonable 
actions to pre- 
serve public 
education and 
other social 
services were 
not available 
to the legisla- 
tive majority. 


: 3 That leads 
State workers, whose pay was cut to us to the sec- 
minimum wage during the budget crisis, snd answer: 
send a message to the governor. . . 
get rid of the 
two-thirds 


requirement for the Legislature to pass a 
budget. We elect legislators to do their jobs 
with majority rule. The archaic two-thirds 


requirement allows a minority to abrogate 
the democratic will of the people. 

That’s a necessary future reform. 
Californians who rely on state funding 
and services — eight million students, 
the elderly, the poor, the disabled — can’t 
wait for that. The Republicans, despite 
their smokescreen rhetoric about “com- 
promise,” couldn’t have cared less about 
the pain they were inflicting. In fact, that 
was their biggest weapon: confidence 
the Democrats would eventually sign 
just about any budget to get desperately 
needed services flowing again. 

We need a budget based on ad- 
equate revenues, not rhetoric. We failed 
to get it this year. Perhaps, if these les- 
sons have been learned, we will get it 
next year. 


Marty Hittleman is president of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, with which 
UC-AFT is affiliated. This article originally 
appeared as an opinion editorial in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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